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tained the underlying object of his travels, 
namely, taking his reader from area to area of 
the tropics, demonstrating existing sanitary de¬ 
fects and the possibilities of improvements were 
the existing fruits of medical research applied, 
and showing where further light on disease 
aetiology is requisite. He has thus met a long- 
felt want by placing at the disposal of both the 
medical and the lay reader valuable information 
hitherto unobtainable without toiling through 
masses of scientific publications or dry official 
reports. No politician need reflect that 
the matter thus condensed does not con¬ 
cern the prosperity of the Empire; m> adminis¬ 
trator dealing with tropical races will fail to per¬ 
ceive that there is here much matter that will aid 
decision when the multitude of counsellors con¬ 
fuse with diverse schemes to the same end, and 
demand finance instead of conferring wisdom; 
nor need the man of commerce hesitate in arriving 
at the conclusion that there is an indissoluble con¬ 
nection between production and the health state 
of labour. To the intending tourist the word pic¬ 
tures of scenery and the description of the 
characteristics of races must be a source of much 
interest. Indeed, even the humorist will find that 
there is scarcely a page which does not yield a 
specimen of that genial “pin-prick” banter with 
which the Scot is wont to drive home truths he 
conceives his audience has failed sufficiently to 
evaluate. W. G. K. 


Yearbooks of Universities. 

(1) Athena: A Yearbook of the Learned World. 
The English-speaking Races. Edited by C. A. 
Ealand. Pp. viii + 392. (London: A. and C. 
Black, Ltd., 1920.) Price 15s. net. 

(2) The Yearbook of the Universities of the Empire, 
1918-1920. Edited by W. H. Dawson. (Pub¬ 
lished for the Universities Bureau of the British 
Empire.) Pp. xiv+503. (London: G. Bell and 
Sons, Ltd., 1920.) Price 15 s. net. 

(1) SIMULTANEOUSLY with the publication 
kJ of the first volume of “Athena,” 
“ Minerva : Jahrbuch der gelehrten Welt ” has made 
its reappearance after the war. It is described as 
the twenty-fourth yearly issue, 1920, the previous 
edition being for the year 1913-14. “Athena” is a 
stately volume (8J in. by 5I in.) of 392 pages. “ Min¬ 
erva,” of just half the cubic capacity, contains 
1148 (plus 118) pages. “Athena’s ” learned world 
is restricted to the English-speaking races. “ Min¬ 
erva ” takes cognisance of all civilised peoples; 
although, as was inevitable, the editor has but little 
information to give regarding the universities and 
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other institutions of higher learning of the coun¬ 
tries with which, until recently, Germany was at 
war. Italy is an exception. The personnel and 
other particulars of the Italian universities and 
learned societies are given as fully as in pre-war 
editions. Of the great majority of British and 
American institutions the permanent features alone 
are set forth in a few lines. The editor is careful 
to state that figures, e.g. the number of books in 
a library, relate to the year 1914. In the rare 
instances in which a calendar of a British or a cata¬ 
logue of an American university has been obtained, 
the names and offices of the members of the staff 
are set forth; but a study of the list will, usually, 
reveal its date. 

Nevertheless, in accuracy, the advantage does 
not in all things lie with the English book. Turn¬ 
ing first to the account in “ Athena ” of our two 
most famous universities, we read that Cambridge 
numbers 2700 students, Oxford 4582. The Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge is still Sir Arthur Shipley, 
although his successor, elected on June 1, 1919, 
entered upon office the following October. None 
of the names of the proctors and pro-proctors of 
Oxford tally with the University Calendar, 1920. 
Looking up the obituary notices of university pro¬ 
fessors which have appeared in Nature during the 
past twelve months, we miss but one name from 
the lists given in “Athena” as those of members 
of existing university staffs. Some names of men 
who died still earlier are retained. It is not 
remarkable that “Minerva’s” keen-sighted eyes 
have failed to discover the existence of the univer¬ 
sities of Benares (1916) and Patna (1917); but such 
an oversight is less excusable in ’Adrjvt], who is 
not yAauK( 07 ris only, but also vu<r]<f) 6 po<;. The 
information given regarding the constitution and 
functions of the universities is very scanty. Linder 
the names of the various British universities at 
home and overseas, we are told the number of 
terms in the year (without dates), the number of 
students (frequently omitted), in some cases the 
budget, and in all the degrees conferred and the 
colours of the hoods appropriate to each degree. 

The statement that in the University of Durham 
the D.D. hood is of “scarlet cassimere, lined with 
palatinate purple silk,” is, no doubt, of general 
interest, but the half-page devoted to the hoods of 
this university might possibly have been more 
profitably used. Even in this connection there are 
some curious irregularities. The hoods of the 
University of Wales (Cardiff) are carefully de¬ 
scribed as to form, material, and colours; but we 
find the list repeated under the heading “Univer¬ 
sity College of North Wales, Bangor,” which is 
not a degree-giving institution. The “University 
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College of Wales, Sea Front, Aberystwyth,” is not 
similarly distinguished. No development of the 
past three years has so greatly interested the uni¬ 
versities of the United Kingdom as the institution 
of the Ph.D., yet there is, so far as we can find, no 
reference to this new degree. The budgets of 
some of the American universities are likely to 
make a Briton envious—Wisconsin, for example, 
has a revenue of 3,532,306 dollars; but it may 
well be for his peace of mind that Columbia, 
Harvard, Leland Stanford Junior, and others have 
modestly declined to disclose their wealth. The 
statement “No particulars received” follows the 
names of a large number of American and some 
British universities overseas. 

(2) The aim of the “Yearbook of the Uni¬ 
versities of the Empire ” is different from that 
of the other two books. Each of the fifty-nine 
universities of the Empire finds it necessary to 
publish a calendar; the stouter, the more dignified. 
In the Yearbook all essential information regard¬ 
ing the origin of the university, its history and 
equipment, admission, faculties, degrees, scholar¬ 
ships, fees, hostels, etc., from each of these calen¬ 
dars, is reduced to a few pages. The names and 
offices of all members of the staff are recorded, 
and “since a statement of the sources of the 
various degrees held by university teachers gives, 
in small space, information regarding the educa¬ 
tional history of their holders, much trouble has 
been taken in ascertaining their source.” Under 
the heading “The Years 1916-19” events of 
interest in the life of the university, such as bene¬ 
factions received, new posts created, alterations 
of curricula, etc., are recorded. 

Comparing the present edition with the one 
which preceded it (1916-17), we note that the uni¬ 
versities are no longer placed alphabetically 
throughout, but arranged in groups—England and 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Canada, Australasia, 
South Africa, India—with an admirable introduc¬ 
tion preceding each group. A feature of the book 
which will make it of great and permanent interest 
is the Appendix on the Universities and the War. 
It is a summary of the services, other than com¬ 
batant (these had been, in part,' dealt with in the 
1915 edition), rendered by the universities. “So 
numerous and varied have these been that it is 
impossible, in looking back, to picture the war as 
progressing towards a successful issue without 
them.” This record, brief as it is, persuades the 
reader of the justice of the editor’s remark. The 
compression within a book of this size of so much 
and such varied information reflects great credit 
not only upon the editor’s diligence, but also upon 
his skill. 
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Encyclopaedic Chemistry. 

Phosphore, Arsenic, Antimoine. By Dr. A. 
Boutaric and A. Raynaud. (Encyclopedic 
Scientifique : Bibliotheque de Chimie.) Pp. 
iii + 417. (Paris: Octave Doin, 1920.) Price 
9.50 francs. 

HIS book is one of the forty volumes on 
chemistry forming part of an encycloptedia 
of science which is expected to run to about a 
thousand volumes. The treatment aims at a com¬ 
promise between text-books and dictionaries—the 
books being intended at the same time for reading 
and for reference. This is obviously a very am¬ 
bitious scheme, and it raises the question as to 
whether such a compromise between matter and 
style is one which is likely to be useful. In the 
opinion of the reviewer, books intended for refer¬ 
ence should aim at giving the fullest possible 
information in the smallest possible space. If the 
elementary rules of grammar are satisfied, the 
busy worker will be content, and questions of style 
have little interest for him. The references to 
original literature should in each case be 
checked carefully with the originals, and no dif¬ 
ferentiation should be made between the nationali¬ 
ties of the various discoverers. Although the well- 
known treatises compiled by German authors are 
not perfect, they are all we possess which have 
any pretension to completeness, and have proved 
of inestimable service to thousands of chemists of 
all nationalities. A proposal to publish such works 
in English has not proceeded beyond the stage of 
discussion, great as are the possibilities of success 
if trustworthy compendia could be issued within 
a reasonable period. 

The book under review' is written in a clear and 
readable style, and the descriptions and references 
are such as might be expected in a moderately 
advanced text-book. They are not nearly so com¬ 
plete as might reasonably be required in an en- 
cyclopa;dic work. The index is also far from satis¬ 
factory. The bulk of the references are to pub¬ 
lications in the French language, and in more than 
one instance grave injustice is done in the text 
to workers of other nationalities. This is much 
to be regretted ; science has no nationality, and 
in a search for information such questions have 
not the slightest interest for the reader. If this 
inclination is to be followed in further volumes to 
be issued, the reviewer has no hesitation in saying 
that the usefulness of the work will be profoundly 
prejudiced. It may, for instance, be more gratify¬ 
ing to the author to attribute the formulation of 
the equation for a unimolecular reaction to 
Berthelot, but as the prior publications of Har- 
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